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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. |Adams, who here withdrew himself from the’ 


oo jcares and turmoil of his little kingdom. The 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. {houses are substantially but roughly built of 


Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advanre,| wood, are thatched with palm leaves, and are 
Subscriptions and Payments received by 


two stories in height. 
WILLIAM SALTER, 


The floor is raised a 
\foot from the ground, and the weather-boards, 
GARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, | instead of being nailed to the posts, are fitted 


PHILADELPHIA. /in grooves, so as to admit of being taken out 


: ' __ tin warm weather. The access to the chamber 
sheeted ta cette bate lis by a ladder and a trap-door. The lower! 
THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. | room is appropriated for eating, and has a large 
Concluded from page 34 |table in the middle, with stools placed round 
Pitcairn’s island has since been visited by|it. The upper story is furnished with a bed-| 
numerous voyagers, who all confirm the state-|stead in each corner, raised eighteen inches 
ments given by Captain Folger and Sir Tho-|from the ground, and made of the wood of 
mas Staines. "he most recent account which | the paper mulberry or cloth tree. The mat-| 
has been published, is that given by Captain | trass is made of palm leaves, and each bed is} 
Beechey, who touched at this island during|furnished with three sheets of native cloth.| 
his voyage in the ship Blossom, in search of| There are several pathways leading from the 
Captain Franklin, in the year 1825. At this} village to different parts of the island. Around 
period the number of inhabitants on the island|the houses are the gardens and small enclo- 
was sixty-six. Of the twenty-seven original|sures, for the hogs, goats, and poultry, and 
settlers, all had died except Adams and six| beyond, extending far up the mountains, are | 
of the women, one of whom had left the island. | the plantations of plantain, bananas, yams 
There were ten male and ten female child-| melons, the taro plant, sweet potatoe s, and the 
ren of the first generation, and twenty-three |cloth tree. Every 
male and fifteen female grand-children. Two | for making cloth, its poultry house, pig sty, 
white men had also settled on the island, and|and bake oven. This latter is the same as 
were incorporated into the happy community.| that used in Tahiti, and is merely an excava- 
Captain Beechey describes the islanders | tion in the earth, in which the meat is cooked 
as a handsome people, with regular features, | by means of heated stones. Captain Beechey 
their eves of a bright hazel, and betraying | and his officers visited Thursday October 
their Tahitian origin in the lips—the flattened | Christian, the arrangement of w hose house- 
nose and distended nostrils. Their eye-brows | hold may be taken as a specimen of island 
are thin, their hair of adeep black, sometimes|manners. His table was spread with plates, 
curled, and their complexion of a dark gipsy | knives and forks. 
hue. 


cottage has its outhouse 


A roasted pig very nicely 
The women are tall and handsome, and |cooked in the rude oven, was set before the 
very muscular. ‘Their features are feminine,|strangers. A long grace preceded the dinner, 
and they have the same dark complexion as the | and when the signal “ turn to” was given, wel- 
men. Their eyes are dark and bright, and they|come cheer, hospitality, and good humour 
wear their long black hair, turned back from the | seemed to animate every countenance. Their 
forehead, and braided with a chaplet of wild|drink was cold water, handed round in a 
flowers. Their teeth are fine, and their counte- pitcher, out of which all drank. The room was 
nances lively and good-natured. They wear the | lighted with torches, made by stringing the 
papercloth of the island, and theirdress isapet-| nuts of the doodoe tree (aleurites triloba), on 
ticoat and a mantle thrown over the shoulders. ithe fibres of the palm leaf, and sticking them 
The degradation of the female sex, souniversal!in tin pots. At night they slept comfortably 
among savage nations, is carried so far in T'a- | between sheets of paper cloth, fresh from the 
hiti and other islands of the Pacific, that it is|beater. After the lights were extinguished, 
death for a woman to eat in the presence of|the evening hymn was sung by the whole {a- 
her husband. It is not surprising, therefore, | mily in the middle of the room, and the day 
that some traces of this barbarous system were |opened, as it closed, with family worship. 
found at Piteairn’s island. The women per-| When they arose, they found that ripe fruits 
formed all the domestic duties, carried home| had been placed by their bed side, and that 
the wood for cooking; and at dinner they} their hats were crowned with chaplets fragrant | 


waited till the men had dined before they be-| with the morning dew. On looking round the | 
gan to eat. 


n | apartment they perceived that it contained| 
The village, which is built in the midst of| several beds, but neither partition nor screen 


a grove of palm trees, consists of five houses,| was thought necessary. ‘The men had ian 
and there are three or four cottages on the|off to their several occupations, and the wo- 
plantations, one of which was occupied by|men were busy with their domestic cares— 


| 
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some had taken the linen of the strangers to 
wash—others were beating cloth, and others 
were preparing the oven, and pig, and yams, 
for their morning meal. They soon collected 
in the chamber to bid their guests a good 
morning, and to enquire if they could assist 
them. 

The islanders had received a valuable ac- 
cession to their number in the person of John 
Buffet, an intelligent man of an enthusiastic 
but religious turn of mind, belonging to a 
merchant ship that touched at the island, who 
was so charmed with their manners, that he 
resolved to end his days among them. He 
officiated as clergyman and schoolmaster, and 
was much respected and beloved by the na- 
tives. 

The Tahitian woman who had been the in- 
mate with Adams for so many years, was now 
old. and blind, and bedridden ; 


vet so strong 
was his attachment 


for her, and so anxious 
was he to atone in every way in his power for 
his past misconduct, that he was importunate 


ito be regularly married to her according to 


the forms of the English church, by an or- 
dained minister. Thechaplain of the Blossom 
therefore performed the ceremony at the bed- 
side of the decrepid old woman. 

Captain Beechey bears testimony to the 
pure morals, correct principles, and amiable 
tempel! of these happy islanders. The sab- 
bath is strictly observed ; the most sacred re- 
gard is paid to truth, and swearing and jesting 
are unknown among them. ‘They are virtu- 
ous, contented, cheerful, industrious, religi- 
ous, and hospitable. 

Such is the unvarnished picture, in the main 
features of which all the witnesses agree, of 
this singular colony. I know of no similar 
instance in the annals of our race. Civilized 
and Christian men have never before returned 
tothe state of rude or savage life, deprived 
of almost all the physical means and instru- 
ments, yet retaining the moral culture and 
the religious feelings of an advanced civiliza- 
tion, absolutely secluded from the world— 
children in knowledge, and children also in 
simplicity and innocence. The experiment 
upon the capabilities of our nature would 
have been still more singular and interesting, 
had a much longer period elapsed before their 
discovery by Europeans. The mixture of 
English and Tahitian customs, which is now so 
curious, would, in all probability, have pro- 
duced new modifications of human character. 
After the Bibles and the iron of the Bounty had 
been worn out and exhausted, the former 
would perhaps have been perpetuated in ma- 
nuscripts onthe paper cloth of the island; 
while, on the other hand, destitute of the 
means of procuring the metals, the arts would 
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have declined, and succeeding ages would 
have found a people filling this and the adja- 
cent islands, similar in many respects to the 
Peruvians—exhibiting the traces of an an- 
cient and almostforgottencivilization, and car- 
ryving downthe memory of Youngand Adams 
to that remote posterity, as godlike heroes, 
the founders of their empire, perhaps as the 
originals of their species, blending their names 
with those derived from the traditions remain- 
ing among them of the Scriptures, and pro- 
fessing a faith, like that of the disciples of th 
Grand Lama—a strange and monstrous cor- 
ruption of the true religion. 

Happily for them, they were not doomed 
to undergo any such sad reverses, and happily 
for all who love to dwell with de light on the 
bright and sunny spots of human existence, 
this lovely romance of real life has closed 
without any dismal tragedy to sully its pages. 

Fearful of the failure of the means of sup- 
port for the increasing population of the 
the British government, during the 
present year, has removed the whole colony 
to Tahiti, and by this act, has consecrated the 
memory of Pitcairn’s island, as exhibiting at 
least one, if not the only ex: umple, ofa purely 
virtuous and innocent c ommunity » prac tising, 
in the simplicity of unsophisticated nature, 
the morals of Christian civilization. 


island, 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE PORTUGUESE IN THE EAST 
INDIES. 


Continued from page 


DISCOVERIES OF 


33.) 


The expense of De Gama’s expedition had} 
caused much public discontent, but so much | 


more persuasive is success than reason, that 
the tide of popular sentiment was totally 
changed by the issue of the voyage. The 
second fleet was therefore equipped without 
difficulty, with every thing that the naval ex- 
perience of the age deemed requisite for the 
accom: lishment of an ardous navigation. 
consisted of thirteen sail, some of them large 
ships, and under the command of Pedro Al-| 
yarez Cabral, it left the in March, 
1500. Aware of the delays experienced near 
the coast = Africa from adverse winds and 
currents, Cabral, ' 
admiration, when contrasted with the timidity 


Tacus 


It | 


with a boldness worthy of} 


but Cameens has compensated him for this 


neglect. He represents him as perishing by no 
vulgar fate, 
of the ocean, to satisfy the vengeance of the | 
genius of the stormy Cape, upon whose re- 


pose he had dared to intrude. 


The remnant of the fleet, reduced to six 
ships, having been refitted at Mozambique, 
was received with respect by all the native 
princes. The Zamorin of Calicut, now ac- 
quainted with the formidable power of Portu- | 
gal, was willing to atone for his treatment of | 
De Gama—he gave Cabral a house, 
deed engrossed in letters of gold, permitted } 
him to erect over it the standard of Portugal, | 
to appoint a factor, or consul of his nation, and | 
to open magazines for the purchase of goods. 
Correa, the 
dealt with the natives rather as conquerors 
than merchants, fell victims to an ebullition | 
of popular anger. Cabral took a very severe 
revenge, by burning ten rich ships that were 
in port, making slaves of part of their crews, 
and demolishing a great number of the houses 
of the city with his cannon. He then sailed 
to Cochin, Coilan, and Cananore; and, having 
freighted his ships with rich cargoes, he re- 
turned home with ambassadors from the 
chieftains of those cities. 
\the ability with which he 
self in India, and the merit of his discovery 
\of Brazil, yet, owing to the loss of life whic h 
| he ad attended his e xpedition, he was treated 
jas one who had met with but dubious 


cess. 


had conducted him- 


suc- 


“Some months before the return of Cabral, 
the king of Portugal had sent Juan de Nova 
to meet him with a squadron of four ships. 
On his outward voyage De Nova fell in with 
| Ascension Island in south latitude. He 
missed Cabral’s fleet, but arrived safely 
| India, where he contributed to raise the war- 
like reputation of the Portuguese: he defeated 
a numerous fleet sent against him by the Za- 
oe of Calicut; he took in rich cargoes at 

‘ananore and Cochin; and, on his return home, 
eee the island of St. 
|he gave so favourable a description that the 
Portuguese admirals received instructions to 
touch there for the future for refreshments. 


a 


but as engulfed in the abysses | 


leit 


by a legal | |¢ 
: lattack the 


factor, with about fifty men, who | 


Notwithstanding | 


in| 


Helena, of which | 





which had heretofore confined them to short | “If the three voyages already undertaken 
straggling voyages along its shores, formed|to India did not yield large profits, the *y had 
the resolution of holding his course far to the| the effect, at least, of nourishing great hope 3. 
west of that continent, until he should arrive| No difficulty was now experienced in raising | 
near the latitude of the Cape of Good Hope.}the funds requisite for the equipment of new 
Thus, with singular sagacity, he chose at once | « xpeditions ; and the king, persuaded of the | 
the very route which is now usually taken by| nece ssity of sending a strong armament, where 


ships bound to India. Persevering in this! so much opposition was likely to be encoun- | 


south-westerly course, he discovered the con-| tered, gave orders for the preparation of twe nty 
tinent of South America, and took possession | good-sized ships. 
of it for the crown of Portugal. 
of success was, however, 


Vasco de Gama was in- 
This gleam|duced to leave his retirement, and take the | 
soon overcast with|command of this fleet. In the spring of the 
the darkest adversity. In the passage from| year 1502, he sailed from Lisbon, and, arriving | 
Brazil to the Cape, the fleet encountered| without any accident at Quiloa, compelled |} 
the most tempestuous weather. Four ships| the king of that place to become tributary to 
foundered, one of which was commanded by| the king of Portugal, and to agree to the an- 
Bartholomew Dias, who was thus prevente | /nual payment of two thousand crowns of gold. 
from witnessing the value of the discove ry to| From Quiloa he stood across the ocean to 
which he had so largely contributed. He ap-! India, and in his w ay fell in with a group of 
pears not to have received distinctions from | islands, to which he gave the name of the 
his sovereign commensurate with his me rit, | _Admiral’s Isles. 





They form a part of the 


jand dangerous visiters, 


|hostility of the Zamorin of Calicut 


‘the arrival of 
' . . 
victory was quickly changed. 


|Cochin, 


Bartholomew. 


cluster at present best known as the Sey- 
chelles. 

*“ When the Portuguese admiral made his 
appearance in the Indian seas with an increas- 
ed force, the friendly sovereigns of Cananore 


jand Cochin hastened to receive him with 
lwarm congratulations. ‘The Christians of 
India, or, as they are generally called, the 


Christians of St. Thomas, entreated of him to 


|leave a squadron for their protection, when 


ireturning to Europe; a request to which he 
willingly assented. The Zamorin of 
‘alicut in the mean time fitted out a fleet to 
Portuguese ; but Do Gama won a 
lcomple te and easy victory. ‘Two ships were 
‘captured, containing immense riches ; for, be- 


sides gold and silver plate to a great value, 


ithere was on board one of them an idol of 
(pure gold weighing sixty pounds ; the eyes 
formed by eme vralds | of great size, and in the 
breast was a ruby large a chestnut. 
Vasco de Gama freighted his ships with the 
most valuable productions of India, and re- 
turned to Lisbon without the occurrence of 
any accident. He was received, on landing, 
with the utmost joy; and the tribute of the 
king of Quiloa, in-a silver basin, was carried 


as as 


i before him. 


“Vincent Sodrez, in the mean time, re- 
mained in the Indian seas, with six large ships. 
As his chief object was the acquisition cf 
wealth, he totally neglected the interests of 
his allies on the coast of Malabar, and cruised 
off the Red Sea to capture prizes. He 
was the first Portuguese who visited the isl- 
and of Socotra, or who coasted the shores of 
Arabia Felix. But his avarice controlled his 
prudence ; and, neglecting the advice he re- 
ceived, not to visit the Arabian seas before 
the tenpestuous season was over, he perished 
with all his treasures. 

“In the year 1503, Francisco de Albuquerque 
conducted a fleet of nine ships to India. His 
nephew, Alfonso de Albuquerque, who after- 
wards acquired so great a reputation in India, 
commanded one of the squadrons. From the 
first arrival of the Portuguese in the eastern 
seas, they had proved a source of jealousies 
and wars among the native princes; some of 
whom were determined to repulse .hose new 
while others felt in- 
clined to give them a favourable reception. 
The king of Cochin was among the latter 
number. The partiality which he had mani- 
ifested towards the strangers provoked the 
j , their im- 
placable enemy; and unable to resist so 
|powerful an adve rsary,he had been compelled 
to fly, and abandon his dominions. But on 
Albuquerque the balance of 
The forces of 
the Zamorin were immediately driven from 

and the fugitive prince was rein- 
in his kingdom. In return for this 
important service, “he granted the Portuguese 
permission to build a fort in Cochin. The 
work was soon finished, and the fort receiv- 
ed the name of St. Iago. A church was 
erected at the same time, and dedicated to St. 
In this manner the Portuguese 
nation, as its historians inform us, became 
possessed of dominion both spiritual and tem- 


stated 
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poral in India. The Albuquerques leaving 
behind them a squadron of three ships, and 
a hundred and fifty men in the fort at Cochin, 
set sail for Europe with a very rich cargo. 
Francisco and the ships under his command 
were never heard of more; but Alfonso ar- 
rived safe in Lisbon: and among other things, 
brought the king forty pounds of large pearls, 
a diamond of extraordinary size, and two 
horses—the one Persian, the other an A rab— | 
which were highly prized, being the first of| 
those generous races seen in Portugal. 

«“ Conquest in India was now begun; and 
the king of Portugal deemed it expedient to 
confirm the first steps towards power, by as- 


suming the style and exterior of regular 
authority. He accordingly selected Don| 
Francisco Almeyda, a nobleman of courage | 

| 


and experience, for the chief command in the 
East, and gave him the title of viceroy and 
governor-general of the Indies; assigning him, 
at the same time, guards for his person, a| 
number of chaplains, and whatever was} 
thought necessary to give an air of grandeur| 
to his office. Almeyda sailed from Lisbon in| 
March, 1507, with a considerable fleet; and 
having stormed the city of Mombaza, on the | 
eastern coast of Africa, and reduced the inha- 
bitants to slavery, he arrived in India without} 
any accident. The the viceroy 
justified the high opinion entertained of at 





success of 


abilities. Under his government, the Portu 
guese rapidly increased their possessions in 
India, 
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was killed, with fifty of his crew, in a quarre 1 | 
with the savages. The unhappy fate of Al- 
meyda was sincerely lamented by the king of 
Portugal. ; 

*“ Alfonzo de Albuquerque, who succeeded 
Almeyda in the power but not in the title of | 
viceroy, had already risen to the highest re- 
putation in India. His attacks on Ormuz, in 
the Persian Gulf, although unsuccessful, had | 





stroyed the greatest part of his fleet, with all 
ithe riches on board. The vessel in which he 
j|himself sailed struck on a rock; and just 
as he was putting off from the wreck in the 
long boat, he saw a young man fall from one 
of the masts of the ship into the sea. The 
igeneral sprang to his asssistance, and saved 
him; and by this heroic act, perhaps, raised 
lhimself higher in the estimation of his fol- 


shown how bold and comprehensive were his | lowers than by his most important conquests.” 


designs ; and now that he was invested with 
the chief command, he displayed an unwearied 


activity along with boundless ambition. The 


| first measure of his government was to attack 


Calicut, which he reduced to ashes: he then 


{turned his arms against Goa, one of the most 


important commercial cities of India. The 
Moors, who held the place, made an obstinate 
resistance, but were at length overpowered 
and put to the sword. Albuquerque erected 


|a fort, and coined silver and copper money at 


Goa, which he designed to be chief of the 
Portuguese possessions in the East. It be- 
came, in 1559, the seat of the governor, and 
of an archbishop and primate of the Indies. 


“The next exploit of Albuquerque was of | 


a still more brilliant character. In the year 
1509, Almeyda had despatched Sequeira with | 
asmall squadron to make discoveries in the | 
Kast. This officer directed his course to! 
Malacca, where he was received with feigned 
demonstrations of warm friendship. Suspect- 
ing treachery, he declined the invitations he 


extended their discoveries in every|received to attend a grand festival prepare di) 


To be continued 


APPARATUS FOR PROTECTING THE EYE, 
Immediately above the socket in which the 
globe of the eye is lodged, is the arch of the eye- 
brow, covered with hair, placed in an oblique 
direction, and moistened with oil. The 
the eye-brow is to prevent the sweat from run- 
ining off the forehead into the eye, by direct- 
ing it towards the temple and side of the nose. 
The bair of the brow is very generally thicker 
and of a darker colour in hot, than in cold 
and tmneiain climates. The eye-brows pro- 
'bably act also as a shade to the eye when ex- 
| pose “d to too great a degree of light; and this 
effect is increased by frowning. Hence, we 
almost involuntarily depress the eye-brows, 
jand knit them, when we pass from the dark 
into a place strongly illuminated. In a weak 
or inflamed state of the and in all cases 
where light is offensive, there is a habitual 
depression of the eye-brows. 
The anterior part of the eye-ball is defend- 


use of 





eye, 


direction, and carried their arrogant sense of|for him by the king; but of his companions\ed by the eye-lids, which act like valves; 


superiority so far as to seize all vessels which| 
were not provided witha passport or letter of| 
protection from the viceroy. Almeyda, hav-| 
ing lost his son in a sea-fight with the E gy p-| 
tians, who had joined the Zamorin and other 
enemies of the Portuguese, was resolved on! 


taking vengeance. He sailed accordingly, 
from Cananore, with a fleet of nineteen| 


and attacking Dabul, reduced it to} 
ashes. No provisions could be procured here, 
the country having been desolated by locusts, 
great quantities of which were found in pots, 
preserved by the natives for food. The Por-| 
tuguese found them pleasing to the palate 
and not unlike shrimps in flavour. Almeyda) 
came next to Diu, a city at that time in the 
power of Malex Azz, a Russian renegade. | 
Here he found the combined fleets of Egypt, | 
Cambay, and Calicut. An engagement im-| 
mediately ensued, in which the Portuguese | 
obtained a complete victory, purchased with 
little loss on their side. The plunder of the| 
enemies’ ships was very rich; and a great | 
number of volumes, in many languages, are| 
said to have been found in them. The whole | 
coast between Diu and Cochin being subdued, 
and the time of Almeyda’s viceroyalty having 
expired, the goverment devolved on Alfonzo 
de Albuquerque. Almeyda reluctantly re- 
signed his power, and sailed for Europe i in 
Novemhe or, 1509. On passing the Cape of 
Good Hope, he was overjoyed to find events 
so far falsify the predictions of the witches of | 
Cochin, who prophesie .d that he shonld not! 
live to pass it. But shortly after, his ships| 
putting into the bay of Saldanha, a Jittle to! 
the north of the Cape, he went ashore, and 


vessels, 


| Portuguese name, 


lsome of the kings of that island. 


who went on shore to buy merchandize, some | 
were killed and a great many made prisoners. 
Sequeira retaliated by plundering several | 
richly laden vessels along the coast, and then 
returned to Portugal. Albuquerque now 
prepared to oo the affront offered to the 
by the subjugation of Ma- 

He set sail from Cochin in May, 1511, 
with an armament of nineteen ships and 1400 
fighting men. 
Sumatra, he received friendly messages from 
Among the 
sea was a chieftain who 


lacea. 


Malays captured 


,| had acted a conspicuous part in the treachery 


practised on Sequeira’s crew. As soon as he 
was recognised, he was pierced witha number 
of mortal wounds, but to the astonishment of 
all, shed not one drop of blood ; when, how- 
ever, the Indians (who discovered the amulet) 

took from his arm a certain bracelet of bone, 

he bled copiously. This bracelet was con-| 
sidered a most valuable prize, and brought to | 
Albuquerque. ‘The Moorish 
Malacca withstood the 
tuguese but a few They were killed, 
with their followers, or driven from the city, 

which was immediately peopled by Malayans 
and other natives of the East. The conquerors | 
found here so rich a booty, that the fifth, re- 
served for the king, was bought on the spot by | 
merchants for 200,000 pieces of gold. And 
they took, say the veracious 
Portugal, 3000 pieces of cannon. Albu-| 
querque built a fort and a church at Malacca, 
and then set sail for the coast of Malabar; 


assaults of the Por- 
days. 





On his arrival off the coast of 


sovereigns of) 


historians of) 


but on his passage, near the coast of Sumatra, | 
he encountered a violent storm, which de-|is separated from the blood by a whitish irre- 


they are composed of a semi-transparent fleshy 
|substance, covered externally with the skin, 
jand internally with a delicate membrane, 
which passes from them over the forepart of 
the eye-ball. ‘To the free edge of each eye- 
lid is attached 


narrow rim of cartilage, or 
lgristle, which is hinged, as it were, to the 
bone at both angles of the eye ; this rim gives 


firmness to the eye-lid, and preserves their 
expanded and convex form. The edges of the 
eye-lids are elegantly fringed with short hairs 
—the eye-lashes ; the hairs of the upper lid 
being curved upwards, and those of the lower 

downwards. ‘The eye-lashes defend the eye, 

as with a grate-work, from dust or motes, and 
perhaps from some unknown operation of 
= excluding, for example, extraneous rays. 
When the eye-lashes are plucked out, it al- 
| Ways impairs the vision, which is an evidence 
of the important part they perform in the pre- 
servation of the functions of the eye. The 
upper eye-lid is the only one which is pos- 
sessed of motion. 

The use of the eye-lids is strongly evinced 
‘from what occurs when they are cut off, a sa- 
| vage punishment sometimes practised among 
‘uncivilized nations. Sleep is prevented, and 
from the constant irritation of the light, first 
\the eye becomes inflamed, and then the orain, 

land the unhappy sufferer expires in the most 
dreadful agony. 

To preserve the transparent coat of the eye 
in acondition to enable it to transmit the 
light to the retina, or immediate seat of vision, 
it requires to be kept constantly moistened 
with a limpid fluid, or the tears. This fluid 
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| 
gular body, denominated the lacrymal gland, 
situated within the upper part of the bony 


socket, near the outer angle of the eye. 
This gland gives off seven or eight ducts, each 
not thicker than a hair, which run down on 
the inner surface of the upper eye-lid, and 
open near the inner angle of the eye. ‘These 
ducts convey the tears to the eye, over the | 
surface of which the »y are spread, by the con- 

tinued action or winking of the lids. It is 
cemputed, that in twenty-four hours there is} 
supplied to the two eyes four ounces of te ars. | 
The tears are constantly flowing into the eye, 

during sleep as well as when we are awake; 
during sleep, however, a less quantity is sup-} 
plied, from the less degree of stimulus to! 
which the organ is exposed. 

The contrivance for carrying off the tears, 
after they have lubricated the surface of the} 
eye, is one of the most interesting parts of 
the mechanism connected with the organ of 
sight. When the eye-lids come together, 
which they do almost every second, they form 
a channel which runs in front of the eye, in- 
cljning somewhat downwards towards the 
nose. Along this channel, the sides of which 
are formed by the ball of the eye and the two! 
lids, the tears, which are brushed from the| 
surface of the eye-ball, flow in the direction 
of the nose. When they have reached the! 
end of this channel, they are sucked up by 
two minute openings; one situated on the 
very point of the angle of each eye-lid, oppo- 
site the last hair of the eye-lash next the nose. 
These openings any one may see in his own 
eye, by examining it in a looking glass. Each 
opening is surrounded by a whitish gristly cir- 
cle, and is capable of admitting a bristle or a 
small pin. These openings are the orifices of 
two canals, running above and below the an- 
gle of the eye, in the thickness of the lids, in 
the form of asnail’s horns. By these canals 
the tears are conveyed into a small reservoir, 
called the lacrymal sac, situated within the 
bone at the side of the nose, immediately be- 
low the inner angle of the eye. From the 
lower part of this sac a canal runs downwards, 
and passing through the bone into the nose, 
conveys the tears into the latter, about an 
inch above the external nostril. After assist-| 
ing to lubricate the nostrils, they are carried | 
off, in the form of vapour, by the stream of) 
air, which is constantly passing through the 
nose in the act of breathing. A part of the! 
tears is likewise carried off by evaporation, 
from the surface of the eye-ball. This is' 
shown by the overflow of the tears in cold 
damp weather, when the air is less fitted to 


On examining the eye in a looking glass, 


| when it is turned away, as faras possible from 


the nose, there is perceived at its inner angle 
on the ball, a little red fleshy eminence in the! 
form of a half moon. Its use would appear to 
be to arrest any minute substance that has 
accidentally been admitted within the lids, 

and to carry it to the corner of the eye be hind| 
its folded edge. In this it is aided by a fleshy | 

| substance, in the inner corner of each eye, and | « 
exterior to the former, called the carunele,| 

which is studded with a number of small hairs. 
| Both these bodies are likewise useful in di-| 
recting the tears through the proper channels} 
into the nose. The caruncle secretes an| 


ores : : 
ointment similar to that of the eye-lids. In| 





‘some of the inferior animals, particularly in| 


birds, the semi-lunar membrane _ just ¢ describ-| 
ed, is capable of being spread at will over the! 
whole front of the eye, performing the office | 
of an additional eye- lid, by veiling the cye) 
from the light. —Journal of Health. 





MILK. 


No substance has been so extensively | 
adopted as a principal article of food, nor| 
held in so much esteem by nearly all nations, | 
as milk. No one can be named less objec- | 
tionable under every circumstance of health| 

it being, in fact, equally wholesome, nou- 
rishing and digestible, and equally well adapt- | 
ed for the support of the system in childhood | 
and adult age—and, under many circumstan-| 
ces of declining health, it becomes, in con-| 
junction with mild vegetable aliment, the| 
only diet by which disease can be avoided, | 
and the system restored to its former vigour. | 

Milk differs in every animal, according to 
a variety of circumstances, in reference to 
its nature, period of life, food, degree of 
health, and various other accidental circum-! 
stances. But in its general properties, it may | 
be considered, in all animals, as very nearly 
the same. When first drawn, it appears to be | 
a simple fluid ; but after standinga short time, 
it commences to separate into different parts, | 
very distinct in their characters, and upon| 
the relative proportions of which its quali-| 
ties and varieties mainly depend. These parts} 
are an oily, a coagulable, and a saccharine| 
/watery matter, well known under the names 
of cream, curd, and whey. 


Milk is confessedly one of the most valua- 
ble presents which a bountiful Providence | 
has bestowed upon man. ‘To the healthy and| 
active, it affords far more strength and sup- 
port than is generally supposed. In many 


in preserving the system in a due degree of 
strength and activity. 

A diet principally of milk and oatmeal was, 
not many years ago, the chief nourishment of 
a great part of the English peasantry, as well 
as of the highlanders of Scotland, and the 
rural population of lreland—a race of peo- 
| ple who, whether they be considered in refer- 
ence to their bodily health and vigour, their 

capability of enduring labour and fatigue, or 


ithe cheerful contented dispositions of their 


minds, will be found far superior to the beef- 
consuming, porter-loving mechanics and - 
bourers of the English “and Scottish towns 
and villages of the present day. A large por- 
tion, likewise , of the hardy, long-lived and 
cheerful Swiss, even now, find in milk and 
its various preparations, almost their only 
food. Incalculable would be the benefits 
which would result to the working and laboar- 
ing classes of our country, were they to sub- 


| stitute this wholesome and nourishing food 
|in their families, for the expensive and unnu- 


tritious slops, which, under the name of tea 
| or coffee, constitutes the chief of their morn- 
|ing and evening meals ; or, at least, were they, 

in order to support their system under labour, 
and to defend it from the effects of cold, heat, 
and fatigue, to substitute a tumbler of milk 
for the pernicious dram of ardent spirits, or 
the too often deleterious preparations pre- 


sented to them in the form of beer, porter or 


ale. 

For children, milk with bread, or the sim- 
ple preparations of miJk with rice, or with 
eggs and sugar, forms perhaps the best “9 
‘most wholesome food that can be devised : 
‘should, at least, form the principal part of 
their nourishment for the first twelve or four- 
teen years of their life. In place of being 
weakly or stinted in their growth upon such 
food, they will be found stronge r, stouter, 
more healthy, and of a more rosy and ple asing 
complexion, than children who are fed upon 
/meat, and pampered with the delicacies of a 


well filled table-—Journal of Health. 


For “ The Friend.” 

I would propose for insertion the annexed 
extracts from a review of “ The Confessions 
of a Gaméster ;” an article in one of the 
volumes of the “ Christian Observer,” and 
evidently the product of a mind by no means 
superficially acquainted with the intricacies 
of the human heart. Passages thus in- 
sulated, appear often to disadvantage, but 
there seemed to me in these, a degree of foree, 


cause their evaporation. Along the edges of} instances, either alone, or in combination | 300d sense, and pertinency, which rendered 


the eye-lids near the roots of the eye-lashes, 


‘with the farinaceous seeds or roots, it has 





ithem valuable, independently of the context. 


are situated a row of minute orifices, to the| formed the sole sustenance of life—maintain-| The first is a dreadful, but not overwrought, 
number of about thirty in each lid: from) ing fully the health and robustness of the sys-| Picture of a gamester. R. 


these orifices are discharged a fatty substance, 
which appears to serve a two-fold purpose : it 
prevents the tears from running over the eye- 
lid, as any other fatty matter would do, and 


it prevents the eye-lids from adhering to each | effect of a purely vegetable diet, on the other. | |complicated calculations. 


tem, without any of the disadvantages which| 
‘result from an excess of animal food on the 
‘one hand, or the diminished strength and vi- 

gour which have been supposed to be the | 


“ Gaming indeed is one ef those departments of 
guilt which combine a certain exercise of the intellect 
| with the indulgence of the baser passions. A de- 

votee to the turf and the dice must be a man self- 
possessed, cool, collected, and capable of making 
The tempter does not 


other, in consequence of the drying of the|In many northern climates, as well as amid) generally assault him by very sudden and perceptible 


tears during their contact when we are asleep. | 

When these orifices become the seat of in-| 
flammation, they produce the painful tumor} 
denominated, in common language, a stye.| 


ithe arid plains of Arabia, it still constitutes) 
the chief nutriment of entire nations ; among | 
whom it is equally prized for its effects in| 
counteracting the influence of disease, and! 


jattacks. In this respect the sensuali st—strange as 
lit may sound—has an advantage over the victims of 
avarice, and the professors of play. If men die by 
their own suicidal hands, as bacchanalians, and as 
having given way to such animal lusts as war against 
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the soul, their guilt is far more evident to themselves 
than is the case with the man who soberly retires to| 
rest, with a head calm, though busy with the arith- 
metic and the computations of the succeeding day,| 
and even when he foresees the ruin of his inexperienc-| 
ed dupes, who will come and flutter about his nets. 
He is wicked by rule and compass—by a kind of | 
mathematical precision. His guilt is of the most} 
malignant type—but its malignity is interior. We 
therefore cannot wonder at hearing of gamblers who} 
journey on to eternity itself without any very lasting | 
remorse ; though wives have died of broken hearts, 
and children have not been recognised by their 
fathers. It is the inevitable course of events, as the 
sparks fly upward. Death indeed—and the approach 
of death, as of a spectre troubling the imagination of 
bad men—may be attended with what have been 
called the compunctious visitings of nature; these 
things have sometimes darkly clouded the last days 
even of a gamester, and made him anticipate the 
terrors of an invisible state. But up to this dreary 
extremity of life, he may have travelled with com- 
parative quietness and freedom from alarm ; and this 
is his very misery and ruin. Spiritual diseases are 
often as flattering as certain of those which affect} 
only our physical frame. There is little pain. The 
fever itself—a mortal symptom—induces, as some- 
times happens under the influence of opium, pleasur-| 
able and almost delicious feelings. But death— 
death—not to be ultimately shunned—not much 
longer to be contemplated at an indefinite distance— 
comes at last ; and the veil of the eternal world hides 
the rest.” 


* We know how easily the world is satisfied ; and| 
how negative may be the goodness which passes 
current in society. Many a person is irreproachable 
in general estimation, who, like the young ruler, 
goes away sorrowful from the requisitions of the) 
gospel, because he has great possessions. His trea- 
sures may not, indeed, be silver and gold, but things) 
quite as dear to him, such as the love of fame or of 
money ; or indulgence in any other occult and insi- 
dious passion, which may be always undermining his 
spiritual prosperity, though unseen by human eye.” 

“ «We are surprised,’ said Mr. Newton, in his table- 
talk with his biographer, ‘atthe fall of a famous 
professor ; but, in the sight of God, the man was 
gone before ; we only have now first discovered it. 
He that despises small things, shall fall by litle and 
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the inclinations of the monitor within our bosoms, 
to pause at the first suggestions of evil—enough to 
avoid the evil, if perceptible and tangible. When 
it is shown indistinctly, and takes a shadowy and 
uncertain form, the case may be otherwise; but, 
without wandering into metaphysical subtleties, we 
must insist again, that sin is never so entirely delu- 
sive as to darken the mental vision of any man who 
fairly tries to see clearly. Why did God give over 
some of old to a reprobate mind? Because, that 
‘when they knew God, they glorified him not as 
God, neither were thankful, but became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened : 
they did not like to retain God in their knowledge.’ ’ 
“We know who said, ‘I know whom I have be- 
lieved ; and I am persuaded, that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him against that 
day.” We know who asserted, ‘I have fought a 
good fight: henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness.’ But if a convert of fourteen 
days, weeks, or months, be sincere, and, of course, if 
sincere, allowed to have gai.ed a station within the) 
mystical church; yet at the close of the longest| 
period supposed, he is but a novice; and, in his | 
immature state, has surely no claim to adopt the 
high anticipations of an advanced and ripe believer. | 
The infant in Christ cannot speak the language of} 
the aged confessor or martyr. He may lisp out the| 
attainments, such as they are, of his spiritual child-} 
hood. He may look to the privileges of future days.| 
But there is still a salvation to be worked out with! 


fear and trembling. There are, in prospect, alterna-| 


tions of hope and alarm. He has to try his defensive | 
and offensive armour. ‘There is in religion, as in 
other things, a beginning, a continuance liable to| 
interruption, and an end. So taught the imaginative 
but sagacious author of the Pilgrim's Progress; and,| 
in the course of that uninspired parable, what lessons 
of practical wisdom gathered trom his own expe- 
rience, and digested in the long and gloomy days of! 
captivity, are developed! His Christian did not ex- 
claim, Victory! victory ! the moment he had entered 
in at the wicket-gate. Nay, he was well nigh over-| 
whelmed in the waters of Jordan; and began his) 
uninterrupted triumphs only when he had gained the} 
opposite bank, and was welcomed by ministering} 
spirits. | 


“It is distressing to a serious mind to retire from 
such a picture of the Christian life, with all its vicis- 


little.’ And thus individuals who pursue the ruinous} situdes of pain and pleasure, and then to gaze at 
path which, after numerous windings, terminates on| what may be termed the exhibition of many modern 
a scaffold, may bave measured wmany a league on} religionists, who appear to attain per sallum, a name | 
their downward path, before their progress has been; and a place among the steady tollowers of Jesus | 
perceived by human vision. Christ.” 

“ We feel the solemn importance of adverting to] «The writer of the Gamester has introduced a 
these things, in order to disabuse inexperienced pious physician to the death-bed of the wretched sub- 
readers of the notion, that men sin as by a kind of) jee, of his narrative; and has caused him to deliver 
irresistible impulse, as though they were stimulated} t, the dying man offers indeed of pardon, but with a 
onward by unfair and rude violence, and such as} distinct understanding, at the same time, that the 
would destroy their moral responsibility. If this acceptance of the offer would be attended with a 
were really the case, temptation would not appear in| corresponding humiliation and self-abhorrence, not 
the form of allurement, but of compulsion ; and there! to be confounded with the remorse and despair which 
would probably be no way of escape that the tempted) the offender actually felt. The offer was rejected ; 
might be able to bear it. But we are dealt with, in| pat the physician’s Christianity was a system accu- 
this relation, as creatures who may indeed have to rately adjusted, composed of parts consistent, in their 
struggle hard with the enemy, bat with one who may | various operations, with each other, and so arranged 
be subdued. ‘ Resist the devil, and he will flee from| and regulated as to produce an unity of effect. He 
you.’ Take the instance of Judas; an observant might have omitted all mention of redemption by the 
reader of his history will mark the traitor’s ap-| cross of Christ, and thus have lowered his patient to 
proaches to his ultimate crime, and will also mark| yet deeper and darker abyss of despair. He might 
our Lord’s consciousness of the false disciple’s cha-| )i ye omitted all exhortations to godly sorrow, pointed 
racter. There were the betrayer’s affected compassion | exclusively to Mount Calvary, and elevated his pa- 
for the poor—his hardihood at the paschal supper,|tjiont with premature confidence. 
when his treachery was prophetically disclosed—and| there would have been moments of delusion. But 
other circumstances, indicative of something hollow | the religion of Jesus Christ is indivisible. We must 
and suspicious—altogether a proof that his sin was! take all or none. ‘ tepentance towards God, and 
premeditated, and only the overt act of a man whose} fy jth towards our Lord Jesus Christ, are the two 
heart had long been estranged from his Master. Yet} pillars upon which the temple stands. Its architec- 
his character and project were a profound secret to|ture is uniform and symmetrical. Wherever human 
his brethren. When Jesus declared the presence of| ignorance has endeavoured to distort its fair pro- 
a traitor, the rest of his disciples wondered of whom| portions, the consequence has been such as we have 
he spake. But to the divine prescience of his Lord] heen attempting to describe on the present occasion : 
he was already fallen. In the eyes of how many| men have been deceivers of others, and of themselves. 
at Jerusalem did Judas probably pass for an irre-| tyence has risen the Antinomian heresy, so dear to 
proachable character, perhaps among the disciples} tio hearts of those who would gain both worlds at 
themselves.” once. Hence, too, the error of the self-righteous, 

“ We always know enough, did we faithfully obey 








In either case,}) 


who would make a contract for eternal happiness, on | 


45 


the plea of their own personal merits ; or, as dividing 
the honour of their salvation with one who will jus- 
tify, and teach, and rule, and glorify, without a rival. 
Such is the Prince of the kings of the earth, who 
hath loved his people, and washed them from their 
sins in his own blood. Their Redeemer is mighty ; 
and we would remind ourselves, at the close of these 
remarks, that once he exercised his mig!.t in saving 
a crucified felon in his last hours; and we fully be- 
lieve, that no jot nor tittle of his ability to save such 
a character has been lost. Has he not a right to do 
what he will with his own? The first shall be last, 
and the last first. We have not the least fear of this 
doctrine ; because we equally believe that a felon 
now converted and saved will give, or possess, evi- 
dences of sincerity quite sufficient to meet the objec- 
tions of men who cayil at the gratuitous mercy of 
God in Jesus Christ. We have no kindof anxiety 
as to the danger of exhibiting, what some would call, 
an unguarded gospel. A gospel which needs human 
protection never came from God. If preachers deliver 
a distorted scheme of doctrine, they may have occa- 
sion to fortify their own system; but ‘the foundation 
of God standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord 
knoweth them that are his: and, let every one that 
nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity.’ 


“ The catastrophe of Dr. Dodd furnishes a further 
striking illustration of our positions. He yielded to 


| the seductions of the world, became giddy with po. 


pular applause, sought and obtained admission within 
the circles of high life, gained preferment and royal 
favour, and eventually was a stranger among the 
companions of his better days. He was conscious of 
this desertion, and, on one occasion—we quote from 
memory the anecdote in Jones’s life of Horne,— 
meeting with a lady who belonged to the relinquished 
party, he asked her, what his former associates 


| thought of him: she only answered, ‘ Demas hath 
|forsaken us, having loved this present world—a 


reply which at the moment deeply affected its object. 
Dr. Dodd, however, pursued his career; and finally 


| endeavouring, and with success, to defraud his former 


pupil Lord Chesterfield, for .to Ais society and con- 
fidence he had ventured, was convicted and executed. 

* All who have read this man’s melancholy story, 
will recollect the extraordinary, and, as many 
thought, merciless determination of his late majesty, 
in refusing to hear the universal prayer of the nation 
in his behalf. They will also call to mind the exer 
tions of Dr. Johnson, and various other eminent men, 
in favour of the culprit, 


“ But we remember to have heard, many years ago, 
from a cotemporary of Dodd, that the king persever- 


| ed in his resolution, not merely because of the act of 


forgery ; but from having been personally acquainted 
with the forger’s previous conduct in many flagrant 
instances. When the king first heard of the fraud 
on Lord Chesterfield, it happened to be mentioned 


| when the queen was also present; to whom his ma- 


jesty instanty turned and said, * why this is the man 
| who embezzled your charity funds;’ the fact being, 
| that Dodd, who was one of the royal chaplains, had 
| been trusted by the queen as a private almoner. It 
| was alsu then recollected, that he had offered anony- 
;mously a large sum of money to a lady of some 
political influence, if she would procure for him the 
|living of St. Georges, Hanover square; for which 
;conduct indeed, on being discovered, he had been 
| dismissed from the office of king’s chaplain. When 
| therefore it is said, that Dr. Dodl was hanged for 
| forgery, this is literally true; but it is not true, that 
this was an insulated act of criminality, perpe- 
trated by a man who, up to a moment of delusion, 
had lived a stainless and honourable life—but by an 
offender, who having at length committed a deed 
cognizable by law as worthy of death, was delivered 
to the executioner, to pay the forfeit of life, after 
many years of secret depravity. We have recurred 
to the case of Dr. Dodd as confirmatory of the view 
|we have taken respecting the real cause of men’s 
| being permitted to adventure into the snares of sin 
| till they are fatally entangled, and perish ; and espe- 
| cially, if they have been previously acquainted with 
religious principles, Blessed is the man that feareth 


” 


always : 
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Extracts from the minutes of Indiana Yearly| By a communication received from the| “The Friends to whom we referred the 
Meeting of Friends, held at White-water,|committee of Ohio yearly meeting, we are | consideration of certain existing laws in the 
in Wayne County, Indiana, from the 3d| informed that, “ on consideration of the pre-| states of Ohio and Indiana, report, that they 
to the 10th of the 10th month inelusive,|sent state of the concern, they think it de-| find that persons of colour coming into the 
1831. sirable to continue their exertions for their} state of Indiana after the first of last month, 
Fifth day morning, 10th month, 6th.—The| improvement and advancement in the arts of| are required to give bond and security not to 

’ Ree ee _ ¢1 {civilized life, while an opportunity of being! become chargeable, and to be of good beha- 
committee on Indian concerns made the fol-| : eae : Se es : 
useful to them is within’ their power. By | viour, which if not complied with, subjects 


lowing report, which was satisfactory to this tl 2 se f 1 that | tt in’ | hired 7 ; 
7 -* 1¢ samecommunication, we are informed that! them to be take é re 
meeting. They are continued to, further la- rem to be taken up and hired out for six 


they have forwarde ; the s r one a fn i a eee a 
bour in this concern, as way may open, and| hey have forwarded to us the sum of one] months, for the best price that can be had, 





i = } . . . 
having proposed that the sum of $300 be} hundred dollars. jor to be removed without the jurisdiction of 
aving 8 Se on eS Sie thins anetindiel Sect Ghaees: ‘tenes. tie hie cieiauaee wih 
raised, to promote the views of Friends, the é have appointed Je sse Harvey, treasu the state. And white pe rsons who employ 
subordinate meetings are directed to raise|‘°™ for the committee, in the room of Caleb| those who have not complied with the law are 
ae ta. A oP . | Harvey, deceased. | liable » fine As we believe the ri. 
that'cum, and forward their respective quo- lar ey, deceased s. é liable to be fined. As we belie ve the provi 
tas to Jesse Harvey. treasurer of that com Signed on behalf of the committee, | sions of the act referred to, are unjust and op- 
saitten : Jesse Harvey, Clerk. | pressive, we direct that the subject be laid 
P. S. We propose, for the prosecution of| before the yearly meeting. There is a simi- 
REPORT ON THE INDIAN CONCERN, ree ee oe ie ee 
the concern, the sum of three hundred dollars) !ar law in Ohio. 


The committee on Indian concerns agree} be raised. 


to report , : me é | 
ones P ‘ Sixth day morning, tenth month, 7th.—The | 
Chat shortly after last yearly meeting, Hen- ; : ; a=" . . : . 
rv Harv nd wife proceeded to take cl jcommittee on African concerns made the| 1e subject of the preceding minute being 
arvey and wife proceeded to take charge| ~ : . 
a th ‘tablist . W hk Pon | following report, which being read was ap-| considered, and the meeting being impressed 
1e establishment near Wapaughkonnetta. | S , ' a . _ . 
‘ pane |proved, and the committee continued and| With a sense of the injustice of the laws al- 
The school was resumed about the middle of : ; luded a . a 
|encouraged to further labour and care in the|/uded to, is united in judgment to memo- 


the 11th month last, since which time it has} | etait .— . os 
concern as way may open. rialize the legislature of Indiana, and to invite 
Been attended, with little intermission, by} : : 


} . . . ° 
about ten or eleven children. Their literary REPORT OF THE AFRICAN COMMITTEE ows ee = —_ oss Boat . od 
progress has been equal to our anticipations.| 7 | Rid Al MI Se a ‘ — us - ape izing t Ne legis a- 
The girls have woven a web the past year,| lhe committee on the concerns of the peo- ar , 110 for t 1e repeal of the said law. 
and are able to make up their own clothes | ple of colour report, that they have continued a subject was referred to the meeting for 
when they are cut out, and they can knit and to bestow attention to the object of their ap- sufferings, which is directed to petition the 
spin very well. The boys manifest a dispo-| POraenens, and have received and read mi-| next mpneiee ot man -_ — vi, 
sition to industry and obedience, equal to nutes OF the proceedings of each branch a .¥7 ts pee — * ae - 
what is common among children. | the committee, by which it appears that | ta of Ohio, to petition the legislature 

By the report of a deputation who have F riends of Miami are engaged in paying at-| 0! ilo. 
lately visited the establishment, it appears| ‘tention to a coloured boy, who was taken to! Seventh day morning, tenth month Sth.— 
that there is a good crop of corn, oats, and Kentucky, and sold until he should be twenty- 


“Taken from the minutes, by 
“ GrorGe Evans, Clerk,” 





, be enty-| The Friends appointed on the subject of edu- 
hay, perhaps considerably more than will be|OM© Yeats of age. — Phat branch also informs |cation, reported the following minute of ad- 
necessary for keeping the stock the ensuing| that the accounts from Frederick Stover, the | vice, which was approved and adopted by this 
winter ; there is also, some wheat, and there |®e™ of Friends in Canada, are satisfactory. 


|meeting, and recommended to the attention 
will be a sufficiency of pork for the ensuing | of the subordinate meetings. 
year. 


The superintendent was directed to have 
about twenty acres of land prepared for culti-| Fairfield] hI} ' 1: Ihe subject of education, as brought to 
vation, the timber having been dead for seve-| arheld branch has continued its attention’ view by the reports from the Quarters, has 


ral years ; which is in progress, and will pro-| to the situation of part of a family of coloured | claimed the weighty consideration of this 


bably be ready fer a crop by next spring. people in Georgia, and have procured, with) meeting. The progress of the concern, and 


A deputation from the missionary station| the advice of an attorney, such a relinquish-| the interest manifested by many of our mem- 


at Maumee, have applied to these Indians for| ment from those having any claims on said | bers in endeavouring to promote the guarded 


. 7 ‘atic ma sat ; bo Eatin oe See ' : ; : 
liberty to establish a school among them, put | family, as is judged by this committee to be| education of the rising generation, has been 


Friends of West-branch are engaged in en- 
deavouring to procure a legacy in South Caro- 
. ° ue . E rp " rT . TrCAm 7 
lina, due to a man of colour in their neigh-| REPORT ON EDUCATION. 


bourhood. 


the Indians informed them that they could not | sufficient to author*se us to remove them to a/eonsoling to many minds. And, although it 
consent to it ; after which the deputation soon free government; and Friends of that branch appears from the reports, that from different 


returned home. wore directed to attend thereto, as way may | causes, there are many neighbourhoods within 

The Indians have agreed with the general | OPe?- Those Friends also inform that they | our limits, in which schools have not yet 
government to exchange their lands at Wa- have continued a care to the education of the | been opened on the plan recommended by 
paughkonnetta for land west of the Missis-| Coloured people in Brown county. — _ |the yearly meeting, and in others they have 
sippi; but the chiefs expressed to a deputation | Westfield branch has continued its care IN| been kept up but for a short time; yet we 
from our committee, a hope that Friends) the maintenance of an insane woman of colour, | are comforted by the intelligence, that even 
would not be discouraged, but would continue } under its care, and has paid some attention) in some of these the prospect is favourable. 
the shool until they saw them take their child- to the education of coloured children within! We desire to impress on the minds of our 
ren to start over the Mississippi. ‘They de-|!*S limits. Seats. members, the importance of attending to the 
clared, “‘ that they were, and ever had been,| . Each of the branches ef W hite-water, Blue-} original ground of the concern, keeping stea- 
well satisfied with Friends, and wished Friends | ™VY€" and New-garden, are engaged In assist-/ dily in view the importance of the object to 
not to forsake them, for we were their friends, |!" the coloured people in their neighbout-} he accomplished, without too much consider- 
and they wished their children to learn with hoods in education, and in rendering the in-| ing the consequences which may be involved, 
us, as long as they could, for they were as digent part of them assistance in other re-| or feeling a disposition to encourage institu- 


desirous now as they ever had been for their spects, as their wants seem to require. tions of which Friends have not the control, 
education.” | Signed by direction of the committee, 


on account of local convenience. We believe, 

We have employed Henry Harvey and wife | that as the eye is kept single to the pointings 
to continue in charge of the establishmentand| The following minute of the committee on|of best wisdom in this momentous concern, 
school for the ensuing year; their services| African concerns was brought to the view of| that the difficulties which at present seem to 
during the past year having been satisfactory.| this meeting. attend it will vanish ; and that as there is a 


Grorce Evans, Clerk. 
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general co-operation amongst our members, 
to promote the desired object, the advantages 
of a guarded educ ation may, in most places, 
be procured for the children of our members, 
with very little additional expense. 

In order that eur schools may be furnished 
with a system of instruction, in accordance 
with the views of the yearly meeting, and 
adapted to their circumstances, quarterly 
meetings are recommended to appoint suita- 
ble committees, to unite with such commit- 
tees as have been, or may be appointed in 
the case, by the several monthly meetings 
within their respective limits, in devising 
such regulations as may seem best calculated 
to promote the object in view, to labour as 
way may open, forthe promotion of a_ spirit 
of unanimity and condescension amongst our 
members, in the establishment and support of 
schools, and to give such advice and 
ance as may be Those children 
in membership with us, who require the aid 
of Friends in their education, are, In a parti- 
cular manner, recommended to the sympathy 
and attention of the subordinate meetings, 
which are directed to send up explicit reports 
to next yearly meeting, of the situation of 
schools under their care, as well as what pro-| 
gress is being made in those neighbourhoods | 
which have not yet come into the measures | 
heretofore recommended by the yearly meet-| 
ing. 


assist- 


necessary. 


Second day afternoon, 10th of the month.— 
The Friends appointed on the state of society, 
reported the following Epistle of Advice, | 
which being deliberately read, was adopted| 
by the meeting, and directed to the attention 
of the subordinate meetings, and to Friends 
individually. 


Epistle of Advice to the Quarterly, Monthly, | 
and Preparative meetings within our limits, 
and to Friends individually : 

Dear FRIENDs, 


The state of our religious Society, as repre- 
sented by the reports from the several quar- 
terly meetings, having been taken up and 
considered, this meeting has been introduced! 
into an exercise and concern, that our mem-| 
bers may become more deeply impressed with} 


the solemn obligations we are under to be} 


| be hungry, give him bread to eat; 


the glory of God,” but are helpless and de- 
pendent beings. How needful then that we 
should continually look to a higher power—to 
a better strength than our own: even to Him 
who hath all power in his holy hand, and who 
*“istouched with a sense of our infirmities” 
—and who, blessed be his name, is still gra- 
ciously encouraging bis little de ‘pendent ones 
with the consoling ““my grace is 
sufficient for thee.” How loudly are we then 

called upon to come away from every hinder- 
ing thing, with zeal and fervenc y pressing 
daily forward, and dedicating ourselves unre- 
se rvedly to the Lord, watching unto prayer, | 
and that continually, that our love to him may 
not wax cold. While a lively concern and 
exercise is abode in, and the honour and glory 
of God preferred to our chief joy, we shall 
not be found negligent in the attendance of 


assurance, 


our religious meetings, or unconcerned there- | 
in, as some are reported to be; but seeking} 


for the sweet renewings of heavenly love and 
life on the soul. Watching over ourselves, 


our families, our friends, we should be made | 


helpful one to another, and increasingly be- | 
come each other’s joy in the Lord. When 
this becomes our enriching experience, and 
which we desire all to labour after, we shall be 
nearly united together in the bond of the gos- 
pel, and no re ports will come up of any lack of 
love one towards another. Dear Friends, 
should any be found without love to a brother 


| a serious defect is in the soul—how empty 
: 


will our profession be of love to God, whom 
we have not seen. 


Oh, the excellency of Christian love ! It is 


the indispensable requisite in that spiritual | 


worship to which we, as a people, more pecu- 
liarly bear testimony. 
Enmity, even in a small degree, pollutes 


the mind, and disqualifies it for approeching 


Him who is holiness and love. What is the 
language of holy Scripture? “ if thine enemy 
if he be 
thirsty, give him water to drink, for thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head,” not 
sume him, but to melt down the hardness in 
him. 


to con- 


It has been in a peculiar manner the en-| 
heads of 
families, more especially, might be encou-| 


gagement of this meeting, that 


diligent in the attendance of our re ‘ligious raged to take up the cross, and yield obe- 
meetings, and engaged in a lively exercise} dience to the conviction of their own minds— 
therein, to wi ait upon the Lord. to the call of duty—in collecting their child-! 

What more powerful appeal can be made|ren and household together, and devoting a 
to us, than was made by the apostle Paul! part of each day in reading to them a portion 
to a people formerly —* I beseech you, there-| of the holy Scriptures, and in solemn retire- 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that} ment, in order that the 
ye present your bodies a living sac rifice, | have been read may make due impression, and | 


holy , acce ptable unto God, which is your rea- ithat the mind may have time to rise in secret! 
There were of 


sonable service.” This appeal is in like man | aspiration after a blessing. 

ner untous. How humbling is the consider-| old, those who brought childre *n to Christ in 
ation, that it is all of mere y ! that it is through | the days of his flesh ; ; and even the re ‘ligious | 
the mercies of God in Christ Je sus, not of any parent can breathe no warmer aspiration for| 


merit of our own, that we have been preserv- | them, than when he spiritually commends ws 


ed, and our days lengthened out, that we have | tender offspring to the protection of his Lord.| 
not been carried away by the deluge of infi- We believe this pious concern would be own- 
delity which has been permitted sorrowfully ed by Him, from whom all good cometh.| 
to overwhelm many who were once in reli-| Some amongst us may with thankfulne ss of 
gious profession with us. We have indeed no| heart acknowle dge that in these opportunities 
strength nor might of our own to trust to—we | his solemnizing presence has at times been 
have not only “all sinned and fallen short of| felt to humble and refresh our spirits. We 


sacred truths which | 


have reason to believe that this practice pre- 
vailed amongst Friends in early days—and we 
find how they grew into experience of the 
goodness of the Lord—in strength and zeal 
for their religious meetings, and valued the 
benefits thereof more than any wordly gain. 
Oh, the brokenness that was amongst them! 
In those days they could say, “ the love of the 
world, and the things of it, came not near our 
hearts—but the his truth, and 
| te ‘stimony lived in our hearts. We loved one 
'another, and became a body compact, of which 
Christ was the head. Oh, may we, dear 
|Friends, walk as they walked. Following 
them as they followed Christ.” 
It has been the engagement of this meeting 
for some years past, that we might be dili- 
gent in this duty ; and although we are at this 
time comforted in the belief that the practice 
increasingly prevails amongst us, we are afresh 
engaged to invite concerned Friends to en- 
courage and strengthen one another therein. 
| In those inspired writings, the holy Scriptures, 
we find recorded the dealings of God with 
| his people in all ages; his great love to man- 
‘kind, through Jesus Christ, the work of sal- 
vation by him, and sanctification through his 
blessed spirit. These important truths we 
jare bound in the love of God to teach our 
children, to place them as far as we may be 
enabled, frontlets between their eyes. 
Deut. vi. 7, 8,9.) ‘That happily they may 
come to see the beauty and excellence of the 
truth it is in Jesus—and be prepared 
through the obedience of faith, steadily to 
maintain the various previous testimonies we 
feel ourselves, as a religious Society, called 
upon to bear ; becoming examples in Christian 
isimplicity—both in dress and in language, 
and which we fully believe are designed to be 
asa hedge around us. But whilst parents and 
‘children are favoured to be preserved herein, 
'we desire that this testimony may not be un- 
duly estimated—but kept in its proper place 
—not considering it the root, or that which 
ibeareth fruit; yet as springing from the root, 
land protecting the fruit. That whilst we call 
the attention of our dear Friends tothe im- 
\portance of what may be termed the lesser 
matters of the law, as those things that should 
not be left undone, we desire that the su- 
|preme importance of the weightier matters 
—“judgment, mercy and faith,” should be the 
first objects of our attention—that our beloved 
‘offspring may never have occasion to take up 
|this language, and say, they have been taught 
|plainness, but not principle. 

The due observance of the first day of the 
week was brought into view, and pertinently 
and Friends were counselled 
against being unnecessarily engaged in tem- 
| poral concerns on that day, which is espe- 
cially set apart for religious instruction, that we 
may be found redeeming our time as becomes 
our Christian profession. 

Under an humbling sense of our own un- 
worthiness, our hearts have been made thank- 
ful in the he lief that in the course of the se- 
veral sittings of this meeting, we have been 
i favoured with the extension of divine regard, 
and the good presence of our God has been 
felt to be near, cementing us together in the 


love of God, 


as 


as 


spok en 10; 
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ceil : 


bonds of Christian fellowship, to the increase 
of our faith in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ—to whom blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, be now and for ever ascrib- 
ed. Amen. 

The meeting now having finished its busi- 
ness, solemnly concludes, to meet at the usual 
time and place, 
divine will. 
aforesaid, 


next vear, if consistent with 
Signed on behalf of the meeting 
Exyan Corrrin, Clerk. 


For “ The Friend.” 

Incidents in the life of Gusert Larey. 
The subject of this notice is known in the history 
of friends as a conspicuous example of humility, 
and self-denial, as well as for the christian firmness, 
he displayed in frequently remonstrating with per- 
sons of authority, against the hardships his fellow 
members were unjustly subjected to. He often ac- 
companied George Whitehead in those applications | 
to kings and princes, with whom he obtained much 
favour, for the mildness and excellency of his tem- 
per and Christian character. “ He was constant in 
his love, and true to his brethren; he hated hypo- 
crisy and dissimulation, divisions, 
schisms; and he kept the faith in sincerity and true 


love, wherein he ended his days in peace.” Ase — 


+ as the year 1659, through the discoveries of the light 


of Christ, he saw the spirit of the world beginning 
to prevail again over some who had received the 
truth, but who, through unwatchfulness and dis- 
obedience, lost the clothing of humility, which would 
have deterred them from self-seeking, and from 
running into a party. He testified against this ex- 
alted spirit, and withstood John Perot, who afterwards | 
made shipwreck of faith and of a good conscience. 
His residence was mostly in or fear London, where 
he partook with his brethren of the 
which followed the introduction of 
that city. 


perseculions 


On one occasion he was committed to the 
Gate-house prison in Westminster, with about fifteen 
of his friends, for meeting together for divine worship. 
They were crammed into a dungeon or hole, about 
ten feet by eleven square, and so dark, they could | 
see no more light at mid-day than at mid-night. | 
The walls were wet, and being pressed into so small 
a space, they had room only to lie down by turns; 
some lying while the rest stood; and so great was | 
the cruelty of the keeper, he even forbid them straw 
to cover the floor of their cell; but the Lord was 
with them, and sustained their minds under all the 
sufferings inflicted upon them. 

On being informed of the confinement of C. Evans 
and S. Chevers at Malta, he solicited and obtained, 
on their behalf, the interest of lord D’Aubigny, 
Romish priest, 


Who finally procured their release. 
At the return of those women friends to London, | 
they requested Gilbert to accompany them to their | 
benefactor. On being introduced, they acknow- 
ledged their obligations to him for his kindness, 
and expressed, that were it in their power, they 
should be as ready in all love to serve him; upon 


which he replied, * Good women, for what service 


or kindness | have done you, all that I ehall 


desire 
of you is 


, that, when you pray to God, you will 


remember me in your prayers.” During the pestil- | 


ence in London in 1665, though he had taken lodg- 
ings in the country, for his security against the 
contagion, the consi deration that many Friends were 


under. close confinement in several jails , for the tes- 


timony of a good conscience wrought upon his sym. 


pathies , and he could not find freedom to fl y from 


of the plague. 


He ac- 


and causing | 


Quakerism into | 


bert than for any of his persuasion. 


This expression | 


We have been accustomed to regard our earl 


of kindness was duly acknowledged, and the sessions| Friends, as entertaining feelings of hostility towards 


being at hand, the knight was further urged to attend | the clergy, which it is 
to their cases, that they might be brought before thé’ case. 


bench and discharged. When the court came on he 


performed his engagement, by privately remonstrat- 
ing with, and moderating the justices who had com- 
mitted the women to jail. At dinner he ac quainted 
the other justices, that he was informe -d of two fine 
young women, Quakers, that lay imprisoned for 
not coming to church ; “and,” said he, “ lam very 
much jmportuned to use my interest with you for 
their enlargement, which I desire you will favour so 
far that it may be done ; 
they should be 
person of 


for indeed I think it is a pity 
>» longer underconfinement.” Being a 
eminence as knight and judge, the other 
justices acquiesced in having them brought up ac- 
cordingly. “ But then,” said their advocate, “when 
they are brought before you, and upon examining 
into the matter, you shi ll think fit, as I hope you 
will, to clear them, there will another hardship at- 
jtendthem; which is, that after they are cleared by 
}you, they will be detained for their fees ; for they 
| wil | none of them pay fees, and therefore, that they 
lmay be w holly at liberty, we must, among ourselves, 
| colle ct as much money to give the jailor as will an- 
|swer theirfees, and, ‘said he, “here I will begin,” 
laying down money on the ti able, and the rest did the 

same. The Friends being brought to the bar, were 
|) leared and set at lil verly ; - and Gilbert Late y; accord- | 
ing to his wonted manner, returned the knight thanks | 
for his generous and disinterested aid. 


In 1679, he made another tour amongst his friends 
and connections in the county of Cornwall. 
jing in the course of it, through the diocese of the 
| Bishop of Exeter, who had often evinced his le nity 
towards Friends exposed to suffering, he made inquiry 
lin various parts, into their circumstances in that 
|respect, and also in the ecclesiastical courts, Find- 
ing that moderation was generally extended to them, 
Gilbert, with his usual frankness, waited on this bis- | 
hop at his palace, at Exeter, to acknowledge the| 
favours bestowed. The bishop received him with a 
|great ceal of kindness, and taking him in his arms, 
expressed his benediction; after which he led him 
jinto a private apartment, and said, “All must not 
know how well you and I love one another ;” and 
then asked his guest, what wine he should give him; 


|which was better. 


“ Pray,” said the bishop, * what 
jmean you by that? 


To which he replied, Thou 
hast given me thy love which is better than wine.’ 

‘Ss Then,” said the bishop, “ if 
me ; 


been, or are going, in these parts? Gilbert gave 


| him some account of the journey, and told him of | 
*| the inquiry he had made concerning the treatment | 


jhis friends received from him and his officers.— 
“ Well,” said the bishop, “and I am sure you will 
not flatter any body, and therefore tell me what 
jname I have where you have been.” 
replied, he had no tidings to give 


To which he 


well; and the bishop thanked him, both for his en- 
quiry and report. The 
and parted rendering an intercourse mutually agrec- 
able, G. Latey or assionally addressed 
the bishop, to one of 


which he received the follow- 
ing reply : 


“ Mr. Latey—I had ac meee the 
your civil letter before now, but that I staid till our 
assizes were over, tI hat I might see what proceedings 
were made against any of your persuasion, and I 
can hear of none. I find no process of late against 
any of them in any of my courts, for I have examined | 


done in their 


Pass- | 


so, pray sit down by| 
; and if it may be no offence, how far have. you | 


but what was 
terms on which they met 


a letter to 


re ceipt of 


probable was very much the 
There were, however, exce ptions, in which 
sentiments of respect and good will for each other, 
arising from proper discrimination, prevailed on both 
sides. Interference in matters of conscience, which 
only lie between a man and his Creator, is a violation 
of a sacred right with which no human power should 
intermeddle. It is no marvel that our early Friends 
who were favoured with very correct views of civil 
and religious liberty, should be very sensitive at any 
attempt to coerce them, touching the worship of 
Almighty God. When, however, we meet with 
instances where that divine charity which thinketh 
no evil, and is the eye-salve that clears our vision, 
prepares those of different Christian sects to embrace 
each other on the ground of true gospel fellowship, 
and to pray for each other’s good speed in the way 
to heaven ; the effect is cheering, and is a delightful 
relief from the enmity and gealous ies too much per- 
vading every part of christendom. I do not know 
whether the incidents in the life of this excellent 
man will be found suitable for “ The Friend,” but so 
far as I have contemplated him, the marks of genuine 
Christian philanthropy, humility, and devotion to his 
Maker, present him as a very estimable character, 
worthy of acquaintance and emulation. 8 





THE FRIEND. 


| ELEV ENTH MONTH ay 1831. 
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| An attentive correspondent of Wayne county, 


| Indiana, has forwarded to us a printed copy of the 
minutes of the late Indiana yearly meeting, the 
perusal of which we have found instructive and ani- 
| mating ; affording satisfactory evidence that through 
the gracious condescet nsion of the he avenly Shep- 
|herd, the minds of many present were quickened in 
concern for the support of our several important 
\¢ ‘hristian testimonies; in desire to promote w orks of 
charity and benevolence; in zeal for the cause of 
juniversal righteousness, Not doubting but that it 
will be acceptable to our readers, we have placed on 
another page, extracts of such parts of the minutes, 


jas are of most general interest, including the excel- 
}to which Gilbert replied, he had given him that 


lent epistle of advice to the members at large. 


‘Dir p—At his residence in Berwick, State of 
,| Maine, on the 19th of 9th mo. 1831, 
|the 36th year of his age, a valued member of the 
religious Society of Friends. The loss of this dear 
friend is sensibiy felt, not only in the endeared circle 
of his own family and acquaintance, but also in the 
| Society of which he was a member. 


Enos Hoag, in 


He was natur- 
|ally of a cheerful and pleasant turn of mind. Al- 


though visited in early life by the convincing power 
of truth, yet having a relish for the things of this 
world, and a considerable portion of its treasure 
committed to his care, his path, for several years, 
|appeared to be through many deep struggles; but 
as he advanced towards riper years, his mind gra- 
dually submitting to the holy discipline of the cross 
of C hrist, his love for the truth, and to such as had 
jembraced it, increased, and he became prepared to 


jlend his aid in the support of the discipline and 
testimonies of the Society. 


Towards the latter part 
of his time, he often spoke of the uncertainty of his 
jstay here, and of the awful necessity of a prepara- 
| tion for death, saying, that, short of a religious life, 
ithere is nothing worth living for in this world. In 
| the 6th month last, he attended the yearly meeting 


of Friends held on R. Island for New England, 


danger, while his brethren were thus under suffer- | my officers about it. W hat the justices of peace have | being then in declining health, yet was unwilling 
ing, exposed to the horrors 


monthly 


meetings, | know not; but | 


| to omit the opportunity of meeting with his friends, 


cordingly remained in the city, visited them in pri- |sure I am, that such as live quiet and peacea able in| and after his return home spoke of the mee ting with 
son, and took 


care to administer what was in his |the land, by any order from me are no way dis-|very deep 


power for their comfort and enlargement. 


Returning from a journey in 1670, which he per- 


turbed ; 


interest. Being a firm believer in the 


and I believe the justices are gentle enough | great cs ania of Christian doctrine, as they ever 
to such as do not affront them. I never was, nor|have been held by the Society 


of Friends, he was 


formed in part for the purpose of visiting Frie ais | will be for persecution, but shall endeavour that by | enabled to bear with patience the pain and suffering 
imprisoned in various places, it being a time of great | any amicable way, such as have erred may be brought | he had to pass through, and on the day of his de- 
persecution, he called at the house of a knight with jinto the way of truth, and that we may all enjoy one parture, sweetly remarked, “ my only trust is in the 


whom he was on terms of familiarity, and solicited | 
him to use his exertions to effect their liberation, 
particularly that of two young women, whom he 
named. He replied that he would do more for Gil- 


janotherin heaven. I am now somewhat indisposed ; 

| w riting is irkso:ne to me. 

[am your truiy loving ' friend, Tuomas Exon. 
“ Exeter, March the 24th, 1683-4.” 


blood of the Lord Jesus Christ.” His close was 


God Almighty bless you. | peaceful, and the sweet coming of solemnity at the 


time gave evidence that his departing spirit was pre- 
pared for a mansion of rest and peace. 


. 


